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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY: 


(Continued from page 595.) 

In reviewing her late engagements, and al- 
luding to the disturbed state of public affairs, 
she writes as follows : 

“Truly the signs of the times are awful, and 
every thing enforces, with emphatic language, 
the necessity of dwelling near, or within that 
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some public meetings in Clonmel, and places ad- 
jacent. 

The unsoundness of principle, which about 
this time was distressingly evinced by many who 
had filled conspicuous stations in our Socicty, 
was a source of deep heartfelt sorrow to thjs true 
and loyal subject of the King immortal, for the 
increase of whose dominion she had long ¢ Ja- 
bored and not fainted.’ The following letter 
will show how earnestly she desired the preser- 
vation and help of her fellow professors, as well 
as the clearness and consistency of her own views, 
with respect to the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. 


“ Suirville, Near Clonmel, 8th mo. 22nd, 1800. 


“ My pear Frrenv,—In returning the man- 
uscript with which thou entrusted me, allow me 
to observe, that though the system therein laid 


impregnable fortress, where these things cannot | down is, to the eye of reason, very plausible, it 
move us from the calming, consoling persuasion | is one my understanding, or rather my best judg- 


of divine sufficiency. 


May our minds be merci-| ment, as sensibly revolts from as that of the 
fully stayed in holy quiet, while the potsherds| writer did at the contrary. 


It is not written in 


strive with the potsherds of the earth. Often does | the lines of my experience ; and having from the 
my spirit long that we, as a people, may gather | earliest opening of my understanding in spiritual 
more and more into this precious habitation, out | things, endeavored simply to receive what in the 


of that spirit which produces tumult, or mingles 
with it; and thus exalt the pure, peaceable prin- 
ciple, which through all, | cannot but steadily 
believe, is making its own way even gloriously 
in many minds, and will spread in the earth, 
until men beat their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks. 

‘¢ Never did a more convincing evidence attend 
my mind than of later times, that a great work 
is on the wheel of Almighty power in this fa- 
vored nation ; where there are truly many right- 
eous, whose fervent intercessions are no doubt 
availing, and many others evidently enquiring 
the way to the kingdom of inward settlement. 
To these the gospel message is joyful, and pre- 
cious is the liberty felt in proclaiming it ; under 
the sense whereof, in seasons of close but truly 
relieving labor, my soul has been bowed in awful 
admiration of what the Lord is doing for the 
honor of His own name, and the advancement 
of truth.”’ 

She returned with ber family to Ireland early 
in the year 1800, and was not long at home be- 
fore she manifested the renewal of gospel concern 
for the members of her own Monthly Meeting, 
by visiting them in their families: she also held 


light which maketh manifest might be revealed, 
I may add, that according hereto I conceive it 
to be an erroneous system, formed more by the 
strength of the rational or natural faculty, than 
the clear unfolding of pure wisdom, in that spot 
where the creaturely judgment is taken away, 
and adopted by a part not yet fully subjected to 
the cross of Christ. 

‘My spirit will, if happily preserved, ever 
commemorate that merey, which restrained from 
those speculative researches to which my nature 
strongly inclined, and which, as a temptation 
likely to prevail, in my first desires for certainty, 
closely beset me. Many a labyrinth might I 
have been involved in, in many a maze envel- 
oped, had the various voices which are in the 
world (the religious world) been, in conjunction 
with these besetments, attended to. Were it 
needful I could tell thee much of the danger to 
which my best life has been exposed, but the 
standard at first erected being held steady in my 
view by divine power, even (1 speak it with hum- 
ble gratitude) 1 will know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified, proved a barrier to 
those wanderings in speculative opinions, which 
I believe would have to me, and have to many 
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mercifully enlightened minds, been the means of for sharing in the active services of that solem- 


obstruction to a progress in the way of redemp- 
tion ; and introduced into that circuitous path | 
where the peaceful termination is not beheld. 


“‘ Wherein does our spiritual life consist ? Is 
debate, speculation and reasoning the nourish- 
ment of the immortal part? Is it matured by 
food so inferior to its nature? Rather will it 
gradually weaken and come to decay, if not re- 
plenished from a source equal to its origin; the | 
pure milk of the eternal word. Mayest thou, | 
my beloved friend, partake hereof and be swectly | 
satisfied : any thing contrary to this is dangerous | 
food, strengthening only that part destined by 
sacred determination for subjection to that power 
which, if suffered to reign, will reduce into holy 
order, harmony, and love. 


“ Never was there a more full and plain sys- 
tem than that of the gospel; never can the 
strongest powers of the creature add to its clear. | 
ness and beauty, though the plainest truths may | 
be rendered doubtful, and the way complex, by 
subtle reasonings and eloquent disquisitions. I 
repeat, let us be content ; we have not as a peo- 
ple followed a cunningly devised fable, and there 
are, I trust those yet preserved who can go fur- 
ther and say ‘7 ts truth and no lie;’ having 
seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, and | 
been permitted to taste of the word of life, and | 
if required, could, through Almighty help, seal | 
their testimony by the surrender of the natural | 
life. 

‘« Little did I expect to enlarge tkus, and far | 
is it from me to enter into controversy and de- | 
bate, a poor employment for one apprehending | 
a more solemn call ; but my heart earnestly longs 
that the Lord’s children may stand firm in this | 
day of shaking and great trial. Let none beguile| 
avy of their promised reward, through leading | 
into reasonings and perplexing uncertainty. ‘ J| 
am the way, the truth, and the life,’ is a compen- 
dious lesson, a holy limit, and ‘no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.’ 

‘<] quarrel with none about forms, or differ- 
ing in non-essentials, but this is the one certain 
direction, the consecrated path to salvation, 
through the divine lawgiver ; and if happily at- 
tended to, all will be well here and for ever ! 

“‘ Thou and thine are dear to my best and af- 
fectionate feelings ; write to me freely if so in- 
clined ; I should be glad to hear from and be re- 
membered by thee, and am thy sincere friend 

MARY DUDLEY.” 








1802. Believing it her duty to pay a religious 
visit to some of the Eastern and Southern parts | 
of England, my dear mother obtained the con- 
currence of her own Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings ; and leaving home the 8th of the 5th 
month, reached London on the 16th. She was 
favored to attend all the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, and often qualified by her great Master 


nity. 

She afterwards attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ings for Suffolk and Norfolk, as well as many of 
the Particular meetings in those counties, and 
also in Essex ; and held numerous public meet- 
ings, to the relief of her own mind and satisfac- 
tion of others. In these engagements she was 
accompanied by her friends Mary Savory and 
John Bevans, and occasionally by Samuel Alex- 
ander. She returned to London in time for the 


| Quarterly Meeting there, and was afterwards 


closely engaged for several weeks in the city and 
neighborhood, visiting Particular and Monthly 
Meetings ; the families belonging to that of Rat- 
cliffe ; and having a large number of public 
meetings, wherein as among her fellow profes- 
sors, she was strengthened to exalt the testimony 
of pure truth, and powerfully to advocate the 
cause of her Redeemer. While thus employed 
she writes as follows : 

“The line of my small engagements is no 
pleasant one, I assure thee, nor can it be so to 
the exercised traveller in this day of treading 
down and of perplexity. Life seems low every 
where, and perhaps there has hardly been a time 
when the opposition to its arising, and consequent 
struggle before liberty can be obtained, was so 
sensibly felt : so that it is no wonder if through 
the prevalence of a wasting separating spirit, the 
communication in the line of ministry should be 
of a more searching kind than has been needful 
in past times.” Oh! how is the very life wounded 
by the Herod-like nature in the minds of many. 
It is indeed a favor to get to some quiet retreat, 
where an excuse from feelings of this sort is af- 
forded, though only to partake of the fellowship 
of suffering with the mourners in Zion, who are 
greatly bowed down because of the things which 
have happened and are happening. It is, how- 
ever, a2 great mercy to find that under such ex- 
ercises a degree of holy certainty is vouchsafed, 
and the belief confirmed, that although unpleasant 
bread may be given to distribute, it is of the 
Lord’s preparing, who having graciously helped 
ought to be depended on through all. I hope I 
am endeavoring not to eat the bread of idleness, 
however small my ability for availing labor, or 


| undeserving I feel of a crumb from the Master’s 


table.” 

While in London my beloved mother was much 
tried with illness, and frequently confined after 
any particular exertion for many days together, 
so that as the season advanced she began to be 
anxious for a return home, and was thankful 
when she felt easy to set forward about the mid- 
dle of the 10th month. 

Relative to her engagementsafter leaving Lon- 
don, she seems only to have preserved brief ob- 
servations. 

First day attended the two meetings at Bris- 
tol, where, in the evening, a little ability was 
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granted vocally to pray for the deliverance of 
such as are oppressed by the darkness which is 
so prevalent in that meeting, and afterwards to 
express a few words of encouragement to an ex- 
ercised, and tried remnant. Second day even- 
ing a portion of comfort was administered, in a 
solemn opportunity with a large company at the | 
house of my beloved friend George Fisher ; and | 
on third day I was enabled by close exercise to | 
gain some relief in the meeting at Bristol. It 
was a season laborious both to body and mind, 
but one that affords satisfaction in the retrospect ; 
and indeed this little visit altogether has been 
particularly satisfactory ; with some it has felt 
like a final parting, and the recollection of hav- 
ing once more met will, I believe, afford mutual 
comfort.” 

The apprehension just mentioned proved cor- | 
rect, this being the last visit my dear mother 
paid to her native city, and several of her dear 
and long known friends were pretty soon after- 
wards removed by death. 

From Bristol she crossed the New-passage into 
Wales, and attended meetings in the way to Mil- 
ford, whence she sailed for Ireland; and was 
favored to reach her own abode in safety near 
the end of the 11th mo. though in a very broken 
state of health, andwnder considerable depression 
of mind, from a settled belief that some heavy 
trials were impending. This view soon became | 
painfully realized, and her affectionate feelings | 
were keenly wounded by the death of several | 
near relatives occurring in quick succession, so | 
that the few first months of 1803 were signally | 
marked by sorrow and bereavements. 

The summer was chiefly passed under the! 
pressure of bodily suffering, which was at times 
so severe as to induce the apprehension that the 
season of full deliverance was at hand; while at 
others her mind was still so exercised for the 
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at an end ; for I apprehended from the first feel- 
ing about coming here, that the line of my duty 
would be as much towards others, as the mem- 
bers of our own Society ; and my view respect- 
ing families is rather confined to those lately 
married, new settlers, and young people in large 


| families. 


“The meeting this day was exercising but sol- 
emn ; several who attended yesterday were there; 
alate fashionable but now thoughtfully concerned 
person, and her daughter like minded, who are 
rich in this world, were at both meetings, and 
called at my lodgings after. For those who may 
be termed ‘ other sheep,’ I feel deeply, and am 
sensible of life being raised by the addition of 
such panting souls to our assemblies: these, 


| whether of us, or under whatever name, will be 


cared for, they will be led to rivers of refreshing 
water, and nourished up unto everlasting life. 

“This has been like the others a laborious 
week ; but I desire to take every step manifested 
as the line of duty; and though run down in 
strencth, am wonderfully supported : memorable 
is the Lord’s goodness to my exercised mind. I 
never remember a more proving season to me in 
this line of service, nor is the labor attended 
with much hope, save that an increase of peace 
is humbly hoped for, and perhaps a little addi- 
tion of strength to sustain future trials may be 
mercifully bestowed.” 

(To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Practical religion confers upon its possessor a 
glorious triumph amidst the sorrows of life. 
Suppose poverty comes with its train of calam- 
ities; or suppose detraction points its barbed 
arrows against a blameless character ; or suppose 


bereavement casts a withering shade upon the 


advancement of truth and righteousness, that it | best earthly hopes and joys; or suppose disease, 
felt as though further labor would be allotted | which mocks the highest efforts both of friend- 
her ; and in the depths of affliction she was given | ship and of skill, impresses itself upon the 
not only to behold ‘ fields white unto harvest,’ | countenance and makes its lodgment in the very 


but afresh to surrender herself, when the Lord | seat of life;—or suppose, if you please, that this 


might utter His command, to enter into these and | whole tribe of evils come marching in fearful 
work ; being favored with resignation to the 


| array to assail an individual at once, I am sure 
will of her divine Master whether as to life or| that I do not say too much for practical religion, 
death. when I deelare to you that it will enable its pos- 

In the second month, 1804, she went to Water- | sessor to meet them all in serenity and triumph. 
ford, in order to perform some religious service, | To do this must require a high effert of faith, I 
which she had long had a prospect of, both | acknowledge; but only such an effort as has been 
among Friends and others within those borders : | exemplified in the experience of thousands: 
the following extracts from her letters contain an , Qh! when I have stood amidst such scenes, and 
account of this visit. witnessed the sweet aspirations of hope, and 

“‘T have cause to be humbly thankful for the | seen the bright beams of joy irridate the counten- 
meeting yesterday; the covering of solemnity | ance over which sorrow had thrown her deepest 
was sensibly prevalent over the assembly, and | shades, just as the bow casts its brilliant hues 
there were many serious seeking minds present, | upon the dark cloud in the going down of the 
who I trust were not discouraged ; while relief | sun, I have looked upon religion as a bright 
was afforded to my exercised spirit, though I be-! angel come down from heaven to exercise a 
lieve its struggles respecting this service are not sovereign influence over human calamity; and 
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if I have formed a wish or Gunbe a prayer in | were 0 vagulesly collected ; a seat prayer was ut- 


respect to you at such a moment, 
that this good angel may be your constant at- 
tendant through this vale of tears. —NSpraque. 


MEMOIR OF JAMES COCKBURN, 


In recurring to the known origin of my family, 


there is nothing presenting claims of particular | 


distinction; but much in the practice and 
example of my immediate predecessors to inspire 
renewed respect and filial gratitude. The most 


ancient of my known ancestors was an officer in | 


Cromwell’s army, whoappears to have come from 
England and settled in Scotland, after the return 
of the Parliamentary forces from over-running 
that country. He married a brother officer's 
daughter, a native of the Highlands, of the name 
of Melville. Among their descendants of the 


third or fourth generation, was William Cock- 


burn, my father. He was born in the year 1735, 
in the parish of Wymes, 
twenty miles north-east from Edivuburgh. Hav- 
ing formed a predilection for a sea-faring life, 
he served his app yrentic veship to that prote ssion ; 
and when 
Alexander Grigg, a respectable free solder in the 
parish of Kennoway. Soon after his marriage, 
he was impressed and conveyed on board a king’s 
ship, during what is called in history “she 
Seven Years’ War ;” wherehe remained three 
years without ever being permitted to touch land. 
Upon being discharged at the close of the war, 
he settled with his wife and one daughter in the 
village of Kennoway, where he purchased some 
real estate ; and, turning his attention to agricul- 
ture, rented some lands in the vicinity. His) 
wife Mary, having had six children, died ; and 


of age, 


after a suitable time he entered again into the | 


married state with Jenat Heard, my mother. 
She was the daughter of George Heard, an old | 
residenter and freeholder in the same village. 
My parents were married in 1772; and I, 
being their second son, was born in the 9th | 
month, 1776, in the aforesaid village of Kenno- 
way ; where i received the common education of | 
reading, writing and arithmetic, as then taught | 
in the parish school. The manner of my edu- 
cation was calculated to make a deep-and fixed 
impression on my mind. My parents were pas- 
sing the middle stage of life; and, being in limit- 
ed circumstances, were industrious and sober, 
requiring the aid of their children in the appli- 
cation of their agricultural labors. Being mem- 
bers of that religious denomination who had se- 
ceded from the church of Scotland, under the 
name of Burghers, they were strict in their 
morals, regular in their deportment, and exem- 
plary in the observance of public and family wor- 
ship, according to the Westminster confession 
of faith. 
Morning and evening the family and children 


in Fifeshire, about | 


married Mary, daughter of 


is has been | tered, extempore ; then eight lines of the psalms 


of David in metre were sung, going regularly 
through; a che apter of scripture was next read in 
the same regular manner, every one having a 
Bible in hand in order to follow the re ading ; 
concluding with extempore prayer, according to 
| the feelings of the heart. This exercise was of 
great advantage to the youth, keeping alive 
/on their minds what they had learned, and mak- 
|ing them acquainted with the scriptures, besides 
| impressing them with a solemn gravity. Also 
| before and after meat, a short prayer was offered 
up to the Giver of all good. On first-days, after 
attending public worship twice, and sometimes 
| three times, the family had to read in a class, 
and then be ¢ vatechised ; first from the Shorter 
Catechism, and such que stions as naturally arose 
from them : to which much weighty counsel was 
| often added, to the tendering of the heart, and 
| evidently reaching the Divine witness in us. 
This religious observance may seem formal ; 
but it certainly tended to induce habits of atten- 
| tion and discipline in the minds of the children, 
and familiarized their memory with scripture 


history and testimony. The influence of family 
devotion operating insensibly on the minds of 


the children, did also inspire’great respect and 
| affection for their parents. 
| I mention these things, not to recommend a 
|a dry, barren form, but because I believe they 
were the means of my instruction and improve- 
ment ; and because 1 believe sincere obedience 
to what we are fully convinced to be duty, i 
the most acceptable sacrifice before the Searcher 
‘of hearts. I have often been thankful that | 
| was under the care of sober parents, who labored 
for the instruction and welfare of their children, 
I believe with a single eye to their good, and in 
| accordance with what they thought right : though 
| | now see that the brightness of the gospel day 
| was not then fully revealed in them. 
| ‘Thus situated as it were in a garden inclosed, 
my infantile days were spent in a good degree ot 
innocence, compared with many others. There 
was a native tenderness in my heart, by which 
I was preserved from the company of rude chil- 
dren. My nature shrunk from the exercise of 
cruelty towards animals of every kind; and when 
I could not prevail on my companions to desist 
from it, I had to flee from the scene of distress. 
Rough or profane words so shocked the gravity 
and sensibility of my mind that I was preserved 
from swearing or obscene language. 

My father possessed considerable information, 
with clearness of understanding and firmness of 
judgment, to which was added great natural 
and acquired moral fortitude. My mother was 
constitutionally amiable. Her meek, retiring 
disposition was well adapted for the fulfilment 
of domestic duties and the enjoyment of domes- 
tic happiness. If her understanding was not 
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extensively enlight ned, her piety was practical, 
unobtrusive, and sincere. She had six chil- 
dren ; making twelve to my father by both wives. 
The conversational maxims and habitual example 
of such parents, naturally tended to impress the 
minds of their children with a feeling of 
conscious moral strictness and integrity, while 
it produced habits of great reverence for religious 
dogmas and observances, liable however to slide 
into superstitious fastidiousness. 

When about seven or eight years old, I was 
put to tend the cattle in the fields ; and used to 
tuke religious books with me to read, and was 
often much affected in reading the aceounts of 
the sufferings of Christ, and the final rewards of 
the righteous and the wicked. These often made 
me Weep, sometimes with fear, and at others 
eg joy; which worked together for my good, 
by preserving me from the evils that are in the 
world, and kee ping mein the path of religious 
awe and care, wh reby L increased in the kuow- 
ledge of cood. 

In the winters, I was put to school under the 
care of an atientive master, who taught me writ- 
ing and the first principles of arithmetic ; in 
which I never 
inclination and powers of my mind seemed to 
flow in another channel. Reflection and inter- 
nal exercise of the mental faculties were more 
congenial to my disposition; and I suppose 
were heightened by my being so early and so 
much confined toa solitary situation in the fields. 
My mind became fond of romantic ideas, which 
soon awakened the powers of imnngrantion. I 
would suppose such and such things would take 
place , and then raise a visionary fabrie of illu- 
sive conseqnences. But this indulgence of fane ty 
retardel my progress in the Divine life, and kept 
me under the dominion of selfish propensities. 

This arrangement, in connexion with tie do- 
mestie circumstances to which I have already 
alluded, probably formed the basis of my indi- 
vidual character, which has cost me so much 
solicitude to meliorate under the progress of long 
experience. 

Alas ! how deccitful is the human heart ren- 
dered by the transforming influences of darkness. 
Though remote from the world and the gross 
evils that are in it, my heart slid into the paths 
of deception : not supposing that L could sin in 
thought, | gave a free reception to every illusive 
imagination that would amuse the time. This 
doubtless tended to wean me from purity of feel- 
ing, and to strengthen the natural propensities 
which live in the 1 rezions of darkness. 

This has been one of the most powerful ene- 
mies of my mind, and had well nigh carried me 
away in bondage to Babylon. But Divine Good- 
ness interposed in the ministrations of his provi- 
dence, and recalled me in measure from the path 
of destruction, to return to that from which | 
had so widely deviated 


made much proficiency ; for the | 
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Low profitable would it be for children and 
young people to watch the emotions of their 
hearts, and shut their thoughts against the in- 
dulgence of vain imaginations, even though they 
may be supposed to be innocent. By parleying 
with idle, romantic, or visionary wanderings of 
the mind, in early life, many have been so 
wounded as to go halting all the rest of their 
days. 

The local position of my pastoral service, was 
eminently calculated to awaken those emotions 
and romantic feelings which are supposed to be 
the evidences of a poetic temperament. It is 
probable that my rural solitude, in connexion 
with the extensive and varied scenery around 
me, gave an impulse to the powers of imagina- 
tion which almost through life has maintained 
an influence over my mind. Hence, my little 
inclination for what is termed the sociabilities of 
life ; hence, the retiredness and seclusion of my 
habits ; and hence, my deficiency in conversa- 
tional intercourse, especially in mixed company. 
Although though my poetic temperament never 
produced much in writing, it proved the means 
of exciting and cherishing a high tone of mental 
sensibility which “grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength,” 
aliment whatever awakened pity, 
tenderness. 


a 


absorbing as 
or induced 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The History of Moses. 


[Continued from page 


598, | 


The Israelites grew weary of the manna which 
continued to fall dew upon their camp at 
night, and the mixed multitude wept at the re- 
membrance of the “ fish, the cucumbers, melons, 
onions and garlic,” of which they ate frecly in 
Egypt. Moses heard their ery and was sorely 
distressed, and he said, Lord wherefore bast thou 
afflicted thy servant, and wherefore have | not 
found favor in thy sight, that thou layest the 
burden of all this people upon me? Why should 
[ carry them in my bosom as a father earrieth a 
child, unto the land which thou hast promised ? 
W hone re should I have flesh to give so many, for 
they weep and say give us flesh that we may eat. 
[ am not able to bear all this people alone, be- 
cause it is too heavy for me. If thou deal thus 
with me, kill me at once, if I have found favor 
in thy sight, that | may be relieved of my wretch- 
edness. And the Lord told Moses to g: ather sev- 
enty men, whom he knew to be the elders of the 
people, and he would take of the spirit which 
was upon him and put it upon them, and they 
should share the burden with him; and he also 
promised him that the people should have flesh 
to eat not only fur one or two days, but for a 


as 
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month. But said Moses, “the people among 
whom I am, are six hundred thousand footmen, 
shall the flocks be slain for them to suffice them, 
or shall all the fish of the sea be gathered to- 
gether for them?’ He was answered, Is the 
Lord’s hand waxed short? thou shall see now 
whether my word shall come to pass unto thee 
or not. Then Moses went out and told the peo- 
ple what he had heard, and he gathered the sev- 
enty elders and set them round about the taber- 
nacle ; and as they were scated, the Lord gave 
them of the same spirit that was upon Moses, 
and when the spirit rested upon them they 
prophesied. Eldad and Medad did not go out 
to the tabernacle but remained in the camp, and 
the spirit rested upon them also, and they prophe- 
sied there. A young man, the son of Nun, and 
a servant of Muses, named Joshua, wished Moses 
to forbid them, but Moses replied, enviest thou 
for my sake? would that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets, and that He would put his spirit 
upon them. And there went forth a wind and 
brought quails from the sea and let them fall on 
either side round about the camp, as it were a 
day’s journey, and they were about two cubits 
high upon the face of the earth. And the peo- 
ple stood up all that day, and all that night, and 
all the next day, and gathered quails. Now it is 
said that Moses was a “ very meek” man; and | 
when Aaron and Miriam spake against him be- 
cause he married an Ethiopian woman, he prayed 
that Miriam might be healed of the leprosy which 
had come upon her, because of the wrong she had 
committed. Mark, young friends, the instruct- 
ive lesson contained in this circumstance. Moses 
not only forgave Miriam himself, but besought 
his Heavenly Father to forgive her also. May 
we be able to act the same noble part toward 
those who may offend us. Moses was now com- 
manded to send some of the heads of the tribes 
to search the land of Canaan and see what it was, 
whether the people who dwelt there were many 
or few, and whether they were strong or weak, 
whether they lived in cities or in tents or in 
strong holds, whether the land was fat or lean, 
and whether there was wood upon it or not ; and 
if they found fruit, they were to bring some to 
Moses. So they went up and searched, and 
when they came to the brook of Eschol they cut 
a branch with one cluster of grapes and bore it 
between two men upon a staff. They brought 
also some pomegranates and figs ; they returned 
in forty days, and told Moses, that surely the land 
unto which they were sent flowed with milk and 
honey, and this was the fruit of it. Neverthe- 


less the people were strong that dwelt there, and 
the cities were walled, and very great, and 


moreover they saw the children of Anak there. 
The Amalekites were at the South, and the Hit- 
tites, the Jebusites and Amorites were in the 
mountains, and the Canaanites dwelt by the sea 
and by the coast of Jordan. Caleb proposed that , 


'euter the land of Canaan. 


, drink.” 
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they should go up at once and possess the land, 
but others who had been with him in the search, 
said that the sons of Anak were giants, before 
whom they were but as grasshoppers, and all the 
people that they saw were men of great stature. 
By this evil report of the land which had been 
promised them as a rich inheritance, the people 
were discouraged, and wept all night, and said 
ove to another, let us make a captain and return 
into Egypt. ‘Then Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces before all the assembly, and Joshua, the 
son of Nun, and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
rent their clothes, and told the people that the 
land they passed through was “an exceeding 
good land,” and if the Lord delighted in them, 
that i is, if they pleased him by obeying his com- 
mandments, he would bring them into it. Only 
rebel not, said they, against him. The congre- 
gation would not listen to them, but would have 
stoned them. Because of their rebellion, the 
people were told they would not be permitted to 
« ‘Ten times they had 
tempted” the Lord by doubting his preserving 
power, and they had refused to hearken to his 
voice ; but their little ones, whom they said would 
fall a prey to their enemies in the wilderness, 
and their children who knew not good from evil, 
these should go in thither and possess it. Caleb 
and Joshua, who were of a different spirit, and 
who followed the Lord “ wholly,” should also 
inhabit it. When Moses told them “ these say- 
ings,” they mourned greatly ; and in the morn- 
ing they rose up early and went up to the top of 
the mountain and said, “ Lo we be here, and will 
go up unto the place which the Lord hath prom- 
ised ;’ ” but Moses said, wherefore now do ye trans- 
gress the commandment of the Lord? It shall 
not prosper; go not up, for the Lord is not among 
you, that ye be not smitten before your enemies, 
and fall by the sword of the Am: lekites. But 
they “ presumed to go,” and it happened unto 
them as Moses had told them. The trials of 
Moses were many and various, and had it not 
becn for his faith in the power of Him who had 
appointed him to the great work, we m ight sup- 
pose he would have abandoned it in despair; but 
it appears that he continued in daily communi- 
cation with the divine Spirit, and was shewn 
what to do in every emergency. Miriam, who 
you may remember was one who suffered because 
she spoke against Moses, died at Kadesh and was 
buried there. There being no water to be found 
at this place, the people “ chode with Moses,’ 
and said, wherefore have ye made us to come up 
out of Egypt to bring us in unto this evil place ? 
it is no place of seed, or figs, or of vines, or of 
pomegranates ; neither is there any water to 
Then Moses and Aaron went out from 
their presence and prostrated themselves before 
the Lord, when his glory appeared unto them, 
aud he told Moses to take the rod and assemble 
the congregation befure the rock, and he and 




















Aaron should speak unto the rock before them, 
and the water should flow out of it, and Moses 
should bring forth to them water out of the rock, 
so that they and their beasts should drink. 
Moses tock the rod as he was commanded, and 
Aaron and he gathered the assembly ; but upon 
this occasion it would seem that he lost his self- 
possession and became impatient, for instead of 
speaking as he had been instructed, he lifted up 
his hand and smote the rock twice, saying, hear 
now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of 
this rock?” Although the water flowed abun- 
dantly, and the people and the cattle were satis- 
fied, yet because Moses and Aaron did not be- 
lieve, and did not according to the word of the 
Lord, they were told they should not bring the 
congregation into the promised land; and this 
water was called the water of Meribah, signify- 
ing the disobedience of the children of Israel. 


From Kadesh the Israelites would have gone | 
through the country of Edom, but the king | 


would not allow them to do so, so they turned 
aside aud came to Mount Hor. Upon the top 
of this mount Aaron died, and all the house of 
Israel mourned for him thirty days. 
was one hundred and twenty-three years. Aaron 
had four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Johamar. Eleazar succeeded his father as priest 
in Israel. 
[To be continued. ] 


Communicated for Friends’ Lutelligencer. 


Departed this life on the!16th of 11th month, 
in Baltimore, Gitperr CAssarp, Sr., in the 
75th year of his age. 

He went to his store in the morning of that 
day apparently in good health, and after pleas- 
antly discoursing with those present, he sudden- 
ly expired. He had had some symptoms that in- 
duced him to apprehend that his departure was 
approaching, under the influence of which he 
had requested that after his death his body 
should be placed in Friends’ vault, and the 
burying conducted according to the custom of 
Friends. His request was strictly complied 
with by his family, which was numerous, but 
none of them in profession with Friends. The 
funeral was attended by a large company, among 
whom was a number of ministers not of our 
Society. 

The deceased was a native of the Island of 
St. Domingo. At the time of the revolution in 
that island he was about fifteen years old, aud 
with all the whites had to flee from the country. 
He had a number of brothers and sisters, some of 
whom he never saw afterwards. Himself anda 
brother were brought up in Baltimore, serving 
an apprenticeship to the coopering trade, and 
sustaining excellent characters to the close of 
their lives. 

Gilbert having predilections favorable to the 


His age | 
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Catholic religion, soon after he became of age 
went to confession, according to the require- 
ments of that suciety, but, as he told the writer, 
he never went to confession but once. He felt 
so much condemned and ashamed for having 
knelt to a man, that he could do so no more. 
He afterwards joined the Methodist society, of 
which he was a constant and sincere-hearted 
member for many years. But for about the last 
twenty-five years of his life he was a member 
of Friends’ society, and although not promi- 
nently active among them, he always took 
a lively interest in their concerns, and for a 
number of years filled with propriety the station 
of overseer. He was of a generous and confiding 
disposition, his friendships not being at all con- 
fined to those of his own profession, but he was 
a well-wisher and friend to all with whom he had 
personal intercourse, aud is no doubt gone “where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.’” J. M. 


THE COMPASS. 


The first man who made the discovery that 
there is an iron stone—the magnet—which at- 
tracts other iron, may have wondered not a lit- 
tle at this quality in an unsightly stone. As 
the animal seizes the food, so the magnet seizes 
the iron, but it does not consume it, it converts 
it into its like; for ifa steel needle (a common 
sewing needle,) remaius for a space of time in 
union with the magnet, then after it is with- 
drawn, it is not only attracted more powerfully 
by the magnet, but it now also attracts other 
needles or small particles of iron. With an 
iron needle, thus become magnetic, the experi- 
ment was probably made in the first instance 
merely by way of amusement, by letting it float, 
like our little artificial magnetie fishes, in a dish 
of water on a little chip of wood or cork, or by 
suspending it by a thread, in order the more 
easily to observe the readiness with which it 
followed the magnet In this case it must have 
been remarked that the magnetic needle with its 
two ends constantly stood when at rest in the 
same direction. In some way of this sort, the 
compass was invented, which, in its earliest form, 
was a Simple magnetic needle, suspended by a 
thread or floating upon some light substance in 
water, which by its constant position, north and 
south, even under the cloudiest skies, pointed 
out the situation of countries, and thus, especi- 
ally when a better and more convenient form 
was given to it, became a sure guide to travellers 
by land and sea. 


VIRTUE. 


Virtue is the daughter of Heaven; happy 
those who cultivate it from their infancy; they 
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pass their youth in serenity, their manhood in 
tranquillity, aud their old age without remorse. 


pared with it ; all its wishes and desires tend to 
celestial enjoyments, which are not liable to 
change. The virtuous man looks back on his 
past conduct without regret, because his fate 
cannot but be happy. His mind is the seat of 
cheerfulness, and his actions are the foundations 
of felicity; he is rich amidst poverty, and no 
one can deprive him of what he possesses, he is 
all perfection, for his life is spotless ; and he has 
nothing to wish for, since he possesses every 
thing. Alexander was celebrated for his cour- 
age; Ptolemy for his learning; Trajan for his 
love of truth; Antoninus for his piety ; Constan- 
tius for his temperance; Scipio for his conti- 
nence; and Theodosius for his humility. O! 
glorious virtue, which, in some way or other, 
rewards all its admirers, and without which 
there can be no real happiness ! 





K RLENDS’ IN T EL LIGENCE -R. 
PHILADE LPHIA, TWELFTH MON NTH 12, 1857. 





Saw, At the residence of her pane! Elizabeth 
Gawthrop, in Londongrove township, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 8th of 10th mo., 1857, Ann GawtHRopP, 
in the 54th year of her age. 


——, In Marmington, Salem Co., N. J., on the 
morning of the 11th of 9th mo., Burris Barber, in 
the 70th year of his age, a member and elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. 





; Suddenly, in Friends’? Meeting House, on 
Race street west of 15th, during the morning sitting 


of First day, Ist of 11th month, Peter Lieprixcort, of 


Cinnaminson, N. J. His death is a sad bereavement 
to his family and a large circle of friends, and his loss 
is deeply felt in the community in which he has been 
a valuable citizen for a number of years. 


THOMAS STORY. 
[Continued from page 600.} 

About this time, George Keith, that infamous 
and contentious apostate from the truth of God 
once wade known to him, made great distur- 
bances in and about London, as he had done be- 
fore in divers parts of America; endeavoring to 
impose some unprofitable, hurtful and false no- 
tions of his own and others upon Friends, con- 
tending fiercely about them; and had also ob- 
tained some regard from envious and prejudiced 
persons of divers sects and societies. 

* And as I was going one day to attend the 


* I have in several cases given the substance of the 
arguments and position of our author on subjects 
Friends in our day fully unite in. But in this instance, 


as the whole is not very lengthy, and the oppositions | 


of George Keith constituted a large portion ot the suf- 
ferings and troubles of Friends soon after the death of 


George Fox, and especially the afilictions of William | 


| yet wonderfully glorified.” 








Lord Chief Justice, in order to havea fine passed 


| upon an estate offered in mortgage for security 
There is nothing in this world fit to be com-| 


of a sum of money, there came to me upon the 
pavement near the office a man well dressed, and 
of grave behaviour, desiring to have some con- 
versation with me, in which I could not gratify 
him then, being instantly engaged in the busi- 
ness I went about ; ; but when T had finished it, 
and was come out from the office, I found him 
waiting ; and advancing towards me, he began 
to discourse about George Keith, saying, “ That 
we (meaning the body of Friends) had missed 
our way in contending with him as we did; for 
he being aman of learning aud knowledge might 
have been very serviceable to our Society, in 
helping us over some mistakes we labored under.” 

I replied that we were not under any mistake 
about the Christian Faith, or religion, or any 
part of it; and did not want instructions from 
George Keith or any other like unto him, we 
being taught of the Lord, and by such as he 
raises, qualifies, and sends in his own name and 
power ; and these we know, own, and reccive, in 
the same love in which they are sent. 

Then he moved one of George Keith’s notions 
and subjects of debate by way of question ; 
‘‘ whether we believe that Jesus Christ is now in 
heaven, in the same body in which he suffered 
on the cross on earth ?’’ I replied that we believe 
all that the Holy Scriptures relate concerning 
the Lord and his body ; that he ascended until 
a cloud received him out of the sight of the wit- 
nesses who saw him ascend; but as to the iden- 
tity or sameness of his body, or the mode of its 
existence now in heaven, as I do not remember 
that to be revealed in the Holy Scriptures, ’tis 
a little too presumptuous, I think, in George 
Keith, or any other, to take upon him to define 
or meddle with it; being a mystery of which he 
hath no knowledge or idea, nor could he transfer 
the true notion of it to the understanding or ap- 


prehension of any other person, if he had any 


such thing himself. Therefore all he pretends 
to on that subject, can be no other than an un- 
profitable dream of his own head, on a subject 
undeterminable by any mortal, tending only to 
strife and envy, as fully appears by his exercise 
therein, and its evil fruits of division and sepa- 
ration, and if persisted in would remain so to the 
end of the world; and is to be declined as a 
snare and temptation of the adversary, for mis- 
chief and destruction. 

Then he urged “ That the body of Christ in 
heaven must be a real body; and if so, then ma- 
terial, and circumscribed, as all such bodies are, 
I replied, this is 
like Satan disputing about the body of Moses : 
| (Jude 9.) These words “ wonderfully glorified, 


Penn, I propose giving it entire, as it shows the 
danger of unwarrantable speculations on subjects 
wisely vailed from human wisdom. 
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exhibit nothing to the understanding ; though I 
do not intend to enter into a disquisition con- 
cerning bodies material or immaterial ; glorified | 
or not glorified ; circumscriptive or not so. But 
T remember what the Apostle Paul hath written 
concerning the Lord Jesus on this point, viz: 
In that he ascended, what is that but that he also 
first descended into the lower parts of the earth ? 
He that descended is the same also that ascended 
up far above all heavens, that he might fill all 
things: (ph. iv. 9-10.) If then he filleth all 
things, how and by what is he circumscribed ? 
To this he answered, “ That his filling all things 
was spoken of him as he is God omnipresent, and 
not as man; who is, as such, not omnipresent, 
that being an attribute of the divine nature only.” 
I returned to this, That it would not be spoken 


of Christ as he is God, because he who is omni- | 


present is so from all eternity, and at all times, 
and cannot properly be said to ascend or descend 
into any place ; for that would imply his absence 
from those places to which he was said to ascend 
or descend ; which in the notion of it would op- 
pose the essential and necessary attribute of his 
divinity, and confound the rational consideration 
of it, so that the apostle’s assertion here, I think, 
must refer to Christ in some other way than as 
he is the Word of God. 


‘Then (said he) these are seeret and intricate | 


things, hard to be understood or defined ; so that 
it may be proper to decline any farther procedure 
thereon at this time.” That I grant, (said I,) 
and it was not of my moving; nor did I engage 
in this discourse with any other view, but to 
demonstrate to thee how little zood ean be reaped 
or expected by contests on the subject, or by any 
of George Keith’s notions, or of any others about 
it. And so we parted ina friendly manner, after 
he had made himself known to me under the 
character of Doctor English; a Scotchman by 
nation, and a physician by profession. 

In this same year (1696) [ was concerned in 
the love of Truth to visit the meetings in a gen- 


? 


al 


eral way in the north of England, and likewise | 
in Scotland, and in discharge of that duty, set 


forward from London, on the Gth or 7th of the 


Fifth month, accompanied by Henry Atkinson ; | 


who was at that time a very tender and hopeful 
young man, but had not appeared in a public 
ministry, though Truth was working in him 
towards it. 

We went by Waterford, where I made a visit 


to the Countess of Carlisle, (intending to have | 


seen the Narl, but he was gone to London,) and 
she received me in her closet with respect, none 
being present but Helen Fairly, who had been 
her gentlewoman ; but having been lately con- 
vineed, another was then in her place. The 
Countess asked me divers questions concerning 
the way of Truth as professed by us; of the 
sacraments, commonly so called; of women’s 
preaching ; of our marriages ; and of the grace 


uv 
° 





of God, &e., to all which I answered in much 
plainness, and I believe to her satisfaction, viz. 

Asto thetwo sacraments ; the National Chureh 
owns that a sacrament is an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; and if it 
is a sign, it cannot be the thing itself. That 
grace, of which those symbols are called signs, 
hath appeared, and doth appear, unto all men, as 
well where those signs are used, as where they 
are not used or heard of ; so that there can be 
no advantage in the use of such things, but in 
that grace, which through Christ, is given of the 
Father unto all men, being a divine, active prin- 
ciple and power, illuminating, instructing and 
guiding the minds of all that believe therein, 
into all Truth necessary for the salvation of the 
soul, &e. 

(Thus he proceeded, establishing the doctrine 
that Friends were called to turn all from a 
dependanee on shadows, signs and symbols, to 
the snbstance ; to call all away from the shadow 
to the substance, and from the mere name of a 
thing to the thing itself. In relation to women’s 
preaching, his last paragraph runs thus:] 

And though the Apostle Paul takes some ex- 
ceptions, and that with sharpness, against some 
women as to that exercise in the church, yet not 

(against all; for himself declares how women, 
using the exercise, ought to be circumstanced ; 
and recommends Phebe a minister of the 
Church which was at Cenchrea: and Philip had 
four daughters, all preachers: and Priscilla, as 
well as Aquila her husband, was a preacher in 
the days of the apostles ; and she, as well as he, 
instructed Apollo, further in the way of Christ, 
though he had been a preacher before. I con- 
clude, therefore, with truth, that women both 
may and ought to preach, under the gospel dis- 
pensation, when the spirit of the Lord is upon 
them, and thereunto called, and qualified there- 
by ; and many such we have now among us, very 
ace2ptable in their ministry, so that we know by 
experience that they are sent of God according 
to the various degrees of their gifts, as well as 
the men, and receive them accordingly in the 
Lord. 

She heard what I said with candor and pa- 
| tience, and I took leave of her with great satis- 
faction in my mind. And this visit being over, 
: T returned to the house of our friend Alice Hays; 
| where I related the passage, with other cireum- 
' stances here omitted, to several Friends there at 
that time, which well affected them ; and we were 
all favored with the divine presence on the oc- 
casion, and had a very cowfortable time together 
in prayer, after which we departed thence towards 
Albans, where we had appointed a meeting that 
afternoon, after which we went to Llartford. 

The next day we had a meeting there (at Hart- 
ford) which was at first very hard and shut up, 
but ended well, in a weighty sense of the divine 

presence. [Thus he travelled on to about twenty 
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six meetings, and giving an account of an “ act | 


of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
The improvements in manufacturing textile 


Bea ; aa ! ¢ 
land,” aud writing a long but interesting letter | fabrics, especially those made of cotton, have been 
to an unknown friend, occupying together, with | so great during the last century, that progress 


an account of the mectings, about thirty pages, 
he states ou page L21:] After this, the same sum- 
mer, I had an interview and conference with the 
same person, who was convinced of the way of 
Truth ; but being engaged in election of mar- 
riage, would not decline that, nor embrace the 
eross of Clirist, and despise the shame; and so 
fell back, and never made any profession with us. 

On First-day, about this time, came Thomas 


Kent, preacher to the separate meeting at Harp | 


Lane, London, and Arthur Ismay, another sepa- 


rate preacher out of the country, to our meeting | 


in Whitehart Court, in Grace-Church street, and 
many of the separates of Harp Lane meeting with 
them, with intent (as appeared by their manage- 
ment) to impose themselves and preachment upon 
our said mecting, which was very large. And 


Ismay, being of a large body, and a bold and un- 


mortified soul, with a loud, strong voice, began 
early, before the meeting was half gathered ; and 
went on with abundance of ranting matter, such 
as he used to vent, and held it till near the time 
to break up the meeting ; and then Thomas Kent 
snatched an opportunity to pray; in which he 
made many protestations to the Almighty of his 
innocence, in things of which several persons 
there present knew him to be guilty. But as his 
own disciples, and several other weak and inad- 
vertent persons, together with some strangers, 
not of our communion, moved their hats in pos- 
ture of prayer at the same time ; though Friends 
generally kept their hats on, and some reproved 
Thomas Kent in the mean time for his imposition 
on the meeting; and [ being there and under 
a very great concern, by reason of this attempt 
and usurpation,xs soon as the meeting was broken 
up over his head, [ called to the people to stay, 
and hear me a few words, which generally they 
did. And then I said, “That considering the 
disturbance and confusion which had then hap- 
pened ; where when one goes to prayer, or pre- 
tends to pray to the Almighty, as if he were the 


mouth of the assembly in that exercise, some | 


seem to join with him, some reprove and forbid 
him in the meantime, and the greater part reject 
him and his performance, as not having any unity 
with him therein ; (which might perplex many, 
and be offensive to several sober persons there 
present, who could not know the reason of such 
conduct,) | therefore put them in mind of the 
direction of our Lord Jesus Christ, where he 
saith, ‘ [f thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.’”’ (Mat. v. 
23—24.) 


(To be continued.) 


in other directions has been almost overlooked. 
The attention which has been concentrated on 
one branch by the productive arts, has withdrawn 
| observation from all others. 

Yet the changes which a hundred years have 
wrought in agriculture, are scarcely less wonder- 
| ful than those which have been brought about 
‘in manufactures during the same period. If 
| the spinning jenny has supplanted the household 
wheel ; if one power loom now does the work of 
| fifty family ones; if ingenious machines have 
emancipated woman from the drudgery of the 
distaff and shuttle, not the less have the steam- 
reaper, the steam-thresher, and the steam plow 
lightened the severe labors of the farmer, treb- 
led the capacity of mother-earth, and produced 
an entire revolution in husbandry. 

In these improvements, England, in the main, 
has led the United States. When Arthur 
Young wrote, eighty years ago, whole counties 
of Great Britain, which are now among the 
richest corn-producing regions in the world, 
were comparatively barren heaths. ‘The intro- 
duction of roots, the practice of drilling, the 
cultivation of finer breeds of cattle, the study of 
scientific manures, and a general reform in agri- 
cultural implements of all descriptions, had 
wrought miracles in English farming, even be- 
fore steam began to be applied to husbandry. 
It has only been within the last fifteen years 
that this mighty motive power has come into 
use in farming, even in Great Britain; but in 
that period it has spread with great rapidity. 
The single town of Lincoln turns out annually 
five hundred agricultural steam engines. In all 
the purely rural counties there are one or more 
firms wholly devoted to this business. The re- 
form, too, is only in its infancy. Long before 
the century is out, steam will be employed in 
farming, to an extent which few, except the 
most sanguine, dream of even now. 

And these United States will be the theatre 
on which its greatest victories will be achieved. 
The vast plains of the West seem as if created 
for this very purpose. Over their level surface 
| the steam plow will move, in a few years, as un- 
noticed as the locomotive does at present; for it 
will have become a fixture in every neighbor- 
| hood, if not on every farm. It was but a few 
months ago that a spectator, standing on a swell 
of land in Illinois, counted more than a hundred 
reaping machines cutting grain all around the 
horizon. In less than another generation, the 


steam-plow will be as ordinary asight. Already, 
in England, experiment has demonstrated the 
practicability of a machine of this description. 
An engine and apparatus, costing about four 
thousand dollars, has there ploughed its ten acres 
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daily, working well over all soils exeept rocky 
ones, but especially on clays. The steam-plow, 
however, is only in its infancy. It is destined 
to be greatly simplified and cheapened, as has 
been the case with all other similar inventions ; 
and when thus made more practically available, 
who can doubt that it will come into almost uni- 
versal use ? 

These improvements in agriculture, it is 
worthy of note, make their appearance precisely 
when most needed. The tendency of modern 
civilization is to aggregate masses into cities, to | 
the neglect of the country and the disturbance 
of the true equilibrium of society. This ten- 
dency has its origin, in part, in the less la- 
borious character of handicraft occupations. 
But the introduction of machinery into agri- | 
culture removes much of the drudgery of farm. | 
iug, and so far forth obviates a principal ob- 
jection to that pursuit. The period of time is 
rapidly approaching, indeed, in consequence of 
these reforms, when agriculture will be regarded 
as a pursuit peculiarly fitted for intelligent men. 
In fact, it has already become so, and needs, 
only time t to have itacknowledged. Happy will | 
it be for the world, when the cultivation of the | 
soil occupies, once more, a just proportion of 
mankind.—/’. Ledge r. 





HOW RAIN IS FORMED. 


To understand the philosophy of this pheno- 
mena, essential to the very existence of plants . 
and aniinals, a few facts, derived from observa- 
tion and a long train of experiments, must be 
remembered. Were the atmosphere everywhere. 
at all times, at a uniform temperature, we should 
never have rain, hail or snow. ‘The water ab- 
sorbed by it in evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would descend in an impercept- 
ible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air, 
when it was once fully saturated. The absorb- 
ing power of the atmosphere, and consequently 
its capability to retain humidity, is proportion- 
ably greater in warm than in cold air. The air 
near the surface of the earth is warmer than it 
is in the region of the clouds. The higher we 


ascend from the earth, the colder we find the | 


atmosphere. Hence the perpetual snow on very 
high mountains, in the hottest climates. Now 
when, from continued evaporation, the air is 
highly saturated with vapor—though it be in- 
visible—if its temperature is suddenly reduced 
by cold currents descending from above, or rush- 
ing from a higher to a lower latitude, its capa- 
city to retain moisture is diminished, clouds are 
formed, and the result is rain. Air condenses 
as it cools, and, like a sponge filled with water 
and compressed, pours out the water which its 
diminished capacity cannot hold. Howsingular, 
yet how simple, is such an arrangement for 
watering the earth.— Scientific American. 


THE INVENTION OF SPECTACLES. 


Familiar as we are with spectacles, they were 
not invented immediately upon the invention of 
transparentglass. <A writerof old Rome, Seneca, 
has indeed remarked, that through a glass-ball, 
filled with water the letters of a book were seen 
in a magnified form ; and an Arabian writer of 
the eleventh century, named A/hazen, states, 
that by meaus of a glass ball, all kinds of small 
objects may be seen enlarged. There was a 
| long interval, however, between the knowledge 
| of this fact, and the represent ation of such flat- 
tened, round (convex) grou: 1d glasses, as render 

| the same service in a much better and more con- 
| venient way. The use of such glasses, raised 
| on both sides, for eye-glasses or ae cee was 
| taught to modern nations by the Italians. The 
| first inventor of spectac les was a nobleman of 
Tuscany, named in the inscription on his grave- 
stone in the Church of Maria Maggiore at Flor- 
ence: Salvino de gli Armati. IIe died in 1317. 
| According to others, to the Dominican monk, 
| Alexander de Spina, who died in 1313, belongs 
a part of the glory of the invention, or at least 
of its more common application. For whens 
Spina had seen and admired a pair of spectacles 
and he in vain inquired of the man, in whose 
possession they were, how they were made, he 
betook himself to work, and without farther de- 
lay, fell upon the plan of giving a convex sur- 
face to a round disk of glass by placing it ina 
saucer-like concave cup, and by rubbing or grind- 
ing it down for a long time with a fine powder 
of rotten stone or emery. Two glasses of this 
description, were at first placed in a frame, at a 
distance from each other corresponding to the 
distance between the eyes, and fastened toa cap 
which was drawn over the brows when the spee- 
tacles were to be used, and afterwards pushed 
back. Soon the bows or arms of the spectacles 
were added, made of horn, and the spectacles 
| were bent in front so as to rest upon the nose. 
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AN EASY METHOD FOR KNOWING TIE PRINCIPAL 
STAKs. 


When the almanac shews the rising, setting, 
or southing of a star, observe which of the first 
magnitude is so posited at the given time ; and, 
by then noting its arrangement with other stars 
| oF constellations, it may be known ever after, if 
a fixed star; or for the present season of the 
current year, if one of the planets. Thus, even 
children may innocently and instructively amuse 
their friends and one another, by pointing out 
several of the most conspicuous, by name, and 
finding the time of night by them with the al- 
manac. 


Flowers are the alphabet of angels, wherewith 
they write on hills and plains mysterious truth. 
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Be still and know that Fain God: ’~-PsaLm 46: 


When anguish chills the wildered heart, 
And seals the eyes that long for tears ; 


5; When words no comfort can impart ; 
be When through the storm of doubts and fears, 


Comes a still voice—a voice from Heaven, 
That bids us humbly bear the rod : 

And to the trusting soul is given 
To feel in silence—it is God. 


Be still, and know that IT am God— 
@ Thus came the word in days of old, 
To men who paths of suffering trod ; 
And now, though myriad days have rolled, 
Like a warm sun of blessed power, 
To melt the iciness of woe, 
To us it comes ;—and sorrow’s hour 
Is light—and prayerful tears o’erflow. 


Boston Courier. 


EXTRACT. 


There’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And sceut the evening hour. 


There’s not a heart however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 





From the New York 
THE 
“ They mad 


American. 
HEBREW REQUIEM. 


a funeral oration at the grave, after which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they prayed, then turning the face of the deceased towards | | 


ITeaven, they said—* Co in peace.” Hesrew ANTIQUITIES. 


Go thou in peace—we may not bid thee linger 
Amid the sunlight and the gloom of earth, 

Where every joy is touched by sorrow’s finger, 
And tears succeed the brightest hour of mirth ; 

Chine upward gaze is fixed upon the dwelling 
Where sin and sorow never more are known, 

And seraph lips, the loud hosanna swelling, 
Have caught the music of celestial tone. 


Go thou in peace—thy home on earth now leaving 
In the lone chamber of the dead to dwell, 
Thou hast no portion in the sorrow heaving 
The hearts whose anguish tears but feebly tell— 
A path of light and gladness is before thee, 
The hope of Israel in fruition thine, 
And thou wilt gaze upon the beams of glory 
Around the throne of Israel’s God that shine. 


Go thou in peace—why are the loved ones weeping 
Aroun! the spot where now thy form is lain, 
There is no cause for grief that thou art sleeping, 
Free from each trial, and untouched by pain ; 
Thy path has been through many a scene of sorrow 
The weary form has needed this repose ; 
Calm be thy rest until the eternal morrow 
Its light and glory on thy dwelling throws. 


Go thou in peace—temptation cannot sever 
The tie that now unites thee to thy God ; 
The voice of sin—of unbelief—can never 
Enter the precincts of thy low abode : 
We leave thee here with mingled joy and sadness, 
Our hearts are weak, our faith is low and dim, 
Yet to the Lord we turn with chastene:! gladness, 
And yield our friend—our brother up to him. 


M. J. W. 
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MY SISTER 


Up many flights of crazy stairs, 

Where oft one’s head knocks unawares ; 

With a rickety table and without chairs, 

And only a stool to kneel to prayers, 
Pwells my sister. 


There is no carpet upon the floor, 
The wind whistles in through the cracks of the door: 
One might reckon her miseries by the score, 
But who feels an interest in one so poor ? 
Yet she is my sister. 


She once was blooming and young and fair, 

With bright blue eyes and auburn hair ; 

But the rose is eaten with canker care, 

And her visage is marked with a grim despair. 
Such is my sister! 

When at early morning, to rest her head, 

She throws herself on her weary bed, 

Longing to sleep the sleep of the dead, 

Yet fearing, from all she has heard and read, 
Pity my sister. 


But the bright sun shines on her and on me, 
And on mine and hers, and on thine and thee 
Whatever our lot in life may be, 
Whether of high or low degree, 
Still she’s our sister, 
Weep for our sister, 
Pray for our sister, 
Succour our sister. 


Household Words. 





THE MOUNTAIN IN THE MAIN. 


Lord Dufferin sailed from Iceland in his 
schooner-yacht, the Foam, a little vessel of 
about eighty tons burden, being accompanied in 
his expedition by a French steamer of 1100 tons, 
the Reine Hortense, on board of which was his 
Imperial highness Prince Napoleon. The prince 
suggested that the Reine Hortense should take 
the Foam in tow; and in this way over 300 
miles of the voyage to Jan Mayen was performed. 
At this point, however, the I’rench vessel, falling 
short of coal, was obliged to return, leaving Lord 
Dufferin, who was unwilling to go back, to ) buffet 
his way forward amidst for and ice, as well as 
the skill and hardihood of himself and crew, and 
the sailing powers of his little schooner, might 
enable him. ‘I confess,’ says he, ‘our situation, 
too, was not altogether without causing mea 
little anxiety. We had not seen the sun for 
two days; it was very thick, with a heavy sea, 
and dodging about as we had been among the 
ice, at the heels of the steamer, our dead reckon- 
ing was not very much to be depended upon. 
The best plan, | thought, would be to stretch 
away atonce clear of the ice, then run up into 
the latitude of Jan M: ayen, and, as soon as we 
should have reached the parallel of its northern 
extremity, bear down on the land. 

The ship’s course was shaped in accordance 
with this view, and as about mid-day the weather 
began to moderate, there appeared prospect 
of getting on for some time favorably. By four 


o'clock in the afternoon, they were skimming 
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along on a smooth sea with all sails set; and 
this state of prosperity continued for the | 
next twenty-four hours. ‘We had made,’ says 
his Lordship, ‘about eighty knots since parting | 
with the Irenchman, and it was now time to | 
run down west and pick up the land. Luckily, the | 
sky was pretty clear, and as we sailed on through | 
open water, I really began to think our prospects | 
very brilliant. But about 3 o’clock on the second 
day specks of ice began to flicker here and there | 
on the horizon, then large bulks came floating by | 
in forms as picturesque as ever—one, I particu- 
larly remember, a human hand thrust out of the 
water with outstretched fore-finger, as if to warn 
us against proceeding further—until at last the 
whole sea became clouded with hummocks, that 
seemed to gather on our path in magical multi- 
plicity. 

‘Up to this time, we had seen nothing of the | 
island, yet | knew we must be within a very 
few miles of it; and now, to make things quite 
pleasant, there descended upon us a thicker fog | 
than 1 should have thought the atmosphere 
capable of sustaining; it seemed to hang in} 
solid festoons from the masts and spars. To} 
say that you could not see your hand, ceased | 
almost to be figurative ; even the ice was hid— | 
except those fragments immediately adjacent, | 
whose ghastly brilliancy the mist itself could 
not quite extinguish, as they glimmered | 
round the vessel like a circle of luminous phan- | 
toms. @ Whe perfect stillness of the sea and sky | 
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| hour of liberation came: a purer light seemed 


gradually to penetrate the atmosphere; brown 
turned to gray, and gray to white, and white to 
transparent blue, until the lost horizon entirely 
reappeared, except where in one direction an 
impenetrable veil of haze still hung suspended 
from the zenith to the sea. Behind that veil I 
knew must lie Jan Mayen. 

‘A few minutes more, and slowly, silently, in 
a manner you could take no count of, its dusky 
hem first deepened to a violet tinge, then gradu- 
ally lifting, displayed a long line of coast—in 
reality but the roots of Beerenberg—dyed of 
the darkest purple; while, obedient to a com. 
mon impulse, the clouds that wrapped its sum- 
mit standing in all the magnificence of bis G87 
feet, girdled by a single zone of pearly vapor, 
from underneath whose floating folds seven 
enormous glaciers rolled down into the sea! 
Nature seemed to have turned scene-shifter, 
so artfully were the phases of this glorious 
spectacle successively developed. 

‘Although by reason of our having hit upon 
its side instead of its narrow end—the outling 
of Mount Beerenberg appeared to us more lik 
a sugar-loaf than a spire—broader at the base 


|and rounder at the top than I had imagined— 


in size, color, and effect it far surpassed anything 
I had anticipated. The glaciers were quite an 
unexpected element of beauty. Imagine a 
mighty river of as great a volume as_ the 
Thames, started down the side of a mountain. 


added very much to the solemnity of the scene; | bursting over every impediment, whirled into a 
almost every breath of wind had fallen ; scarcely | thousand eddies, tumbling and raging from 
a ripple tinkled against the copper sheathing as | ledge to ledge in quivering cataracts of foam, 
the solitary little schooner glided along at the | then suddenly struck rigid by a power so in- 
rate of half a knot or so an hour, and the only | staneous in its action, that even the froth and 
sound we heard was a distant wash of waters ; | fleeting wreathes of spray have stiffened to the 
but whether on a great shore, or along a belt of | immutability of sculpture. Unless you had seen 


solid ice, it was impossible to say. At last, | 
about four in the morning, I fancied some change 
was going to take place ; the heavy wreathes of 
vapor seemed to be imperceptibly anys | 
and in a few minutes more the solid roof of gray 

suddenly split asunder, and I beheld through 
the gap—thousands of feet overhead, asif sus- 
pended in the crystal sky—a cone of illumin- 
ated snow. 

‘You can imagine my delight. It was really 
that of an anchorite catching a glimpse of the 
seventh heaven. There at last was the long- 
sought-for mountain actually tumbling down 
upon our heads. Columbus could not have been 
more pleased when, after nights of watching, he 
saw the first fires of a new hemisphere dance 
upon the water; nor. indeed, scarcely less dis- 
appointed at their sudden disappearance than I 
was, when, after having gone below to wake 
Sigudr, and tell him we had seen bona-fide terra 
firma, | found, on returning upon deck, that 
the roof of mist had closed again, and shut 
out all trace of the transient vision. At last the 
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it, it would be almost impossible to conceive 
the strangeness of the contrast between the 
actual tranquillity of these silent crystal rivers 
and the violent descending energy impressed 
upon their exterior. You must remember, too, 
all this is upon a scale of such prodigious mag- 
nitude, that when we succeeded, subsequently. 
in approaching the spot—where, with a leap like 
that of Niagara, one of these glaciers plunges 
down into the sea—the eye, no longer able te 
take in its fluvial character, was content to rest 
in simple astonishment at what then appeared a 
lucent precipice of gray-green ice, rising to the 
height of several hundred feet above the masts of 
the vessel.’ 

As soon as they had got a little over their first 
feelings of astonishment at the panorama thus 
suddenly revealed by the lifting of the fog, Lord 
Dufferin and his companions began to consider 
what would be the best way of getting to the 
anchorage on the west side of the island. They 
were still seven or eight miles from the shore, 
and the northern extremity of the island, round 
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which they would have to pass, lay about five 
leagues off, bearing west by north, while between 
them and the land stretched a continuous 
breadth of floating ice. We need not detail all 
the elaborate manceuverings by which they 
worked the vessel among the hummocks; finding 
more than once, after making a little progress by 
arduous efforts, that there was ‘no thoroughfare’ 
in the direction chosen, and nothing was left them 
but to return back, and try their fortune through 
some other passage. ‘They could effect no land- 
ing on the western coast; they put about and 
tried the eastern, and had no better success. 
Worse than this, on attempting to retrace their 
course, they found themselves in danger of be- 
ing ice-locked. The wind having shifted, it 
was now blowing right down the path along which 
they had picked their way ; and in order to re- 
turn, it would be necessary to work the ship to 
the windward ‘ through a sea as thickly crammed 
with ice as a lady’s boudoir is with furniture.’ 
‘Moreover,’ says the noble navigator, ‘it had 
become evident, from the obvious closing of the 
ypen spaces, that some considerable pressure was 
acting upon the outside of the field ; but whether 
wiginating in a current or the change of wind, 
w another field being driven down upon it, I 
could not tell. Be that as it might, out we 
must get, unless we wanted to be cracked like a 
walnut-shell between the drifting ice and the 
solid belt to leeward ; so, sending a steady hand 
to the helm—for these unusual phenomena had 
begun to make some of my people lose their 
heads a little, no one on board having ever seen 
a bit of ice before—I stationed myself in the 
bows, while Mr. Wyse [the sailing master 

conned the vessel from the square-yard. Then 
there began one of the prettiest and most ex- 
citing pieces of nautical manceuvering that can 
be imagined. Every single soul on board was 
summoned upon deck ; to all, their several sta- 
tious and duties were assigned, always excepting 
the cook, who was merely directed to make him- 
self generally useful. As soon as everybody 
was ready, down went the helm, about came the 
ship, and the critical part of the business com- 
menced. Of course, in order to wind and twist 
the schooner in and out among the devious chan- 
nels left between the hummocks, it was neces- 
sary she should have considerable way on her ; 
at the same time, so narrow were some of the 
passages, and so sharp their turnings, that unless 
she had been tie most bandy vessel in the 
world, she would have had a very narrow squeak 
for it. I never saw anything so beautiful as her 
behaviour. Had she been a living creature, she 
could not have dodged, and wound, and doubled 
with more conscious cunning and dexterity ; and 
it was quite amusing to hear the endearing way 
in which the people spoke to her, each time the 
nimble creature contrived to elude some more 
than usually threatening tongue of ice. 


‘It had become very cold; so cold indeed, 
that Mr. Wyse—no longer able to keep a clutch 
of the rigging—had a severe tumble from the 
yard on which he was standing. ‘The wind was 
freshening, and the ice was evidently still in 
motion ; but although very anxious to get back 
again into open water, we thought it would not 
do to go away without landing, even if it were 
only for an hour. So having laid the schooner 
right under the cliff, and putting in the gig our 
old discarded figure-head, a white ensign, a flag- 
staff, and a tin biscuit box, containing a paper 
on which I had hastily written the schooner’s 
name, the date of her arrival, and the names of 
all those who sailed on board, we pulled ashore. 
A ribbon of beach, not more than fifteen yards 
wide, composed of iron sand, angite, and pyrox- 
ene, running along under the basaltic precipice 
—upwards of a thousand feet high—which serves 
as a kind of plinth to the mountain, was the only 
standing room this part of the island afforded. 
With considerable difficulty, and after a good 
hour’s climb, we succeeded in dragging the 
figure-head we had brought on shore with us, 
up a sloping patch of snow, which lay in a 
erevice of the cliff, and thence a little higher, to 
a natural pedestal formed by a broken shaft of 
rock; where, after having tied the tin box round 
her neck, and duly planted the white ensign of 
St. George beside her, we left the superseded 
damsel, somewhat grimly smiling acrgss the 
frozen ocean at her feet, until some Baéghus of 
a bear shall come to relieve the loneliness of my 
wooden Ariadne.’ 

Meeting with nothing of interest they soon 
determined to return to the vessel; ‘ but—so 
rapidly was the ice drifting down upon the island 
—we found it had already become doubtful 
whether we should not have to carry the boat 
over the patch which, during the couple of hours 
we had spent on shore, had almost cut her off 
from access to the water. If this was the case 
with the gig, it was very evident the quicker we 
got the schooner out to sea again the better. So 
immediately we returned on board, having first 
fired a gun in token of adieu to the desolate land 
we should never again set foot on, the ship was 
put about, and our task of working out towards 
the open water recommenced.’ It was a difficult 
matter to get extricated from the ice ; but after 
many hours struggling, the little Foam got 
free from it, and went spanking away at the 
rate of eight knots an hour in a direct line for 
Hammerfest—a port which was gained after 
eight day’s sailing, at the rate of 100 miles a 
day. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will 
know as much of Jan Mayen and its history as 
is known by anybody who has not visited the 
island. As Lord Dufferin himself only knew of 


its existence four years before he went in search 
of it, there can be no reason why anybody should 
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blush for the deficiency of his geographical 
knowledge, should this be the first he may have 
heard of it. Though one of the curiosities of 
the world, Jan Meyen has been so rarely visited, 
that few persons, even among arctic mariners, 
could render any account of it; and the belief has 
been current in some quarters that for many 
years it has been wholly inaccessible. M. 
Babinet, of the French Institute, made a state- 
ment to this effect in the Journal des Débats, 
as lately as the 30th of December 1856—he, 
apparently, having not then received intelligence 
of Lord Dafferin’s exploit in the previous sum- 
mer. It is now, however, an established fact 
that the island can be reached; and it is not 
unlikely that other spirited yachtsmen, emulat- 
ing his lordship’s bold example, will seek a new 
excitement in making it the object of some of 
their seafaring excursions.— Chambers’ Journal. 


CULTURE OF THE BLACKBERRY. 


The Agriculturist has the following with 
reference to the Lowton blackberry : 

As a market crop, we think this blackberry 
would pay well. They are as easily cultivated as | 
a corn crop, and need no second planting. Set | 
them six or eight feet apart, and the only care 
required is to keep out weeds, and the excess of | 
plants that continually spring up all over the 
cround if not kept cut down. Mulching the 
ground, that is, covering it over with a layer of 
straw or refuse hay, is useful. It would be well 
to work into the soila good supply of yard man- 
ure before setting out the plants. On poor soil, 
an occasional top-dressing of manure may be 
given. It will be noticed by those skilled in 
blackberry culture, that, like the raspberry, fruit 
is only produced upon canes of the previous 
summer’s growth. The plants can be set in 
autumn or spring, though we much prefer au- 
tumn, as they get well rooted, and usually yield 
more new canes the following summer than if 
not set until spring. The plants bear transplant- 
ing and carriage well. The chief caution to be 
observed is, to have the ground ready prepared 
before opening the plants, and set them at once, 
without exposure to sun or wind. The same 
remark applies to raspberries, and, indeed, to 
all other plants. They appear, thus far, to grow 
well on almost any soil. Some recommend 
moist loam, or even clay. The best growth and 
fruiting we have seen is upon a rocky side hill, 
though perhaps not better than others on dark 
muck and peaty soil. We should not hesitate 
to put them upon any soil, except a very sandy 
one, or one subject to standing water. 








God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 
Lowell, 





BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY. 


A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify a man for usefulness or kappiness . 
The storms of adversity, like the storms of the 
ocean, arouse the facultie s, excite the invention, 
prudence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 
The martyrs and confessors of ancient times, ia 
bracing their minds to outward calamity, ac- 
quired a loftiness of purpose, a moral heroism, 
that was worth a life of softness aud security. 





PARENTAL DUTIES. 


“T will judge his house forever for the iniquity 
which he knoweth, because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not.” 


How shall [ rule this child? How frequent, 
how important the question! It was asked of 
us not long since, by a mother in utter despair, 
and almost as though she thought the discharge 
| of an acknowledged duty an impossibility. Such 
cases are not singular, the cumplaint is a com- 
| mon one, that children cannot be controlled. It 
may not 'be unprofitable to inquire the cause of 
this difficulty. Parents apparently competent to 
| the full discharge of their sacred duties, pious, 
intelligent, and in other things decided, fail en- 
tirely in establishing their authority over even 
the gentlest natures. 

Spoiled children are the plague of society : 
They are met with everywhere: ‘hey are the 
annoyance of visitors, the constant disturbers cf 
the comfort of travellers, but their most to be 
commisserated victims are their parents. Slaves 
of their own caprice and accustomed to yield to 
every impulse of passion, they become as restless 
and unhappy as they render those around them. 
Is it not a strange fact that parents should 
blindly ignore these truths, and persevere ina 
course of conduct productive of so much misery 
and sin, when asimple obedience of the law of 
God would remedy the evil, and enable them to 
rear their little ones as reasonable creatures, 
happy in themselves, and a blessing to others. 
We believe the cause to be either ignorance or 
disobedience of the law of God. That law re- 
quires of the child honor and obedience to 
parents ; unquestionably, therefore, it becomes 
the duty of the parent to teach them this, and 
to require what God requires. It is possible to 
do this long before they are able to know right 
from wrong. Even a babe that cannot speak 
may be taught by the modulation of the voice, 
the glance of reproof, or the warning frown, 
that it must obey—and we firmly believe that if 
parental authority be established and enforced 
before the child has reached the age of two 
years, very little trouble will in ordinary cases 
be afterwards required to sustain it. It is at this 


‘tender age the deepest impressions are made, 
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and it is then also that the greatest means may 
be used to coerce the will and bend it to the 
parental command. 


We are aware that some weak minds oppose 
such a course on the ground that such coercion 
is crue/. ‘This objection is almost too puerile to 
be met by argumeut, were it not that so large a 
class of even sensible persons act as though it 
were a validoue. Can the Christian believe 
that what Gud commands is aught but kindest 
and best? Can any one capable of reasoning 
from canse to effect doubt that the child taught 
to yield its wishes with respect and cheertul- 
ness, to the will of his best friends, is happier 
than the poor victim of indulgence, whose days 
are passed in that fretful disconteut which even 
in the youngest child, is the certain fruit of un- 
restrained gratification. Let us look fur a mo- 
ment at the iuiure life for which childhood 
should be used as the time of preparation. 
What will be the virtues required in a life of 
goodness aud integrity such as every parent 
may be supposed to desire his child to lead? 


We answer without fear of contradiction, obc-| 


dience to law, (either human or divine,) and 
self-denial. To the man who through long hab- 
it of cubing his will in childhood, in com- 
pliance with the law of right, has acquired the 
command of life, the practice of these virtues 
will be cusy and graceful; but to bim who 
through a course of years has been accustomed 
to disregard the commands of his father and 
trample upcn the authority of his mother, the 
discipliue of life will be a new and irksome thing. 
His unbridled passions will become his sole 
rulers, and the mother who was too tender of her 
boy tu restrain his will or allow the rod of cor- 
rection to chastise his delinquency, will find too 
late that she has consigned her darling to the 
dominivu of task-masters, so cruel that their 
demands shall be satisfied with nothing short of 
his absulute destruction. 


It is you fond mother, who now allow that 
little laughing curly headed babe that scarcely 
lisps your name, to set its tiny foot upon your 
authority,—you are the crue one,—aye, cruel 
as the grave. Why, did God give you the au- 
thority you possess, to be laid by as useless, 
while you reverse his divine order and become 
obedient to the whim of your child ? 
are bringing down upon your offspring the awlul 
denunciations of Him who never allows his law 
to be broken with impunity. If we “sow the 
wind,” we shall reap the whirlwind, and by and 
by, your prayers, and tears perhaps of agonized 
entreaty, will be as lightly disregarded by the 
man, as you have suffered your command to be 
by the babe. 
son, and he shall give thee rest, yea, 
give delight unto thy soul.”—Christian Obser- 
ver. 


Many persons spend so much time in criticis- 
ing and disputing about the Gospel, that they 
| have none left for practicing it. As if two sick 
‘men should quarrel about the phraseology of 
their physician’s prescription, and forget to take 
the medicine. 


{ 


| 


Keep exact accounts. It is seldom observed, 
that he who keeps an exact aczount of his in- 
come and expensas, and thereby has constantly 
under his view the course of his domestic affairs, 
lets them run to ruin. When any one breaks 
in Holland, their expression for it is, ‘Such a 
man kept not his accounts well.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


| Firour anyp Mrau.—'‘lhe Flour market continues 
dull, but prices aie steady. Standard and good brands 
are nominal at >9 ad 25 per brand, and at 95a 5 50 
for small lots tor home cousumption; extra family and 
fancy lots are held at 30 75a625. Nothing doing in 
Kye Flour or Corn Meal ; we quote the tormer at $4 2¢ 
and the latter ai 93 00 per barrel. 
| Gaain.—There is a light supply of Wheat offering, 
bul the demand for it ts limited. Last sales of goou 
red at $1 lo «@ $1 20 per bushel, and good waite at 
| ly 2ua $1 25 per bushel. Sales of Rye at 73.7 c. 
Corn is sull very dull—sales of old yellow is offered 
at 75 a 70 cls., and dry new at d6a d8 cts. Oais— 
| sales OL Suuthern at 43 ¢ per bushel. 


CLOVERSEED 


is scarce at 5 25a5 50 per 64 lbs. 
Nothing 


doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. 








| \HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND bOYS.—The Winter ses- 

'siom of this Institution will commence on the 16th o1 
Lith month 1597, and continue twenty weeks. 

‘Tl'kxms—970 per session, one half payable inadvanct> 
' the other in the muddle oi the session. 

No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. KiIVGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
i ton Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 3—3 m. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chei- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
| Fuad. 

| Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, Where the usual bianches o! 
jan English education will be taught, and every atten- 

tion paid to the health and comtort of the children. 
‘Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books turnished 


Alas! you at the usual prices. 


Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—5 t. 


| Lvoune GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
, commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
| 2d of 11th mo., i857. ‘Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 


Beware in time—* correct thy} For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
he shall | culars of 


BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





